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royal ideal than had her sisters. Thus it was that the Old Dominion developed a distinctively aristocratic and chivalrous social atmosphere peculiar to herself,1 as Jefferson testifies.
Next to the dominant class came the lesser planters. These corresponded to the yeomanry of the mother country; and most of them were from the English trading classes.2 They owned little holdings of land from a few hundred to a thousand and even two thousand acres; and each of these inconsiderable landlords acquired a few slaves in proportion to his limited estate. It is possible that a scanty number of this middle class were as well born as the best born of the little nucleus of the genuine aristocracy; these were the younger sons of great English houses to whom the law of primogeniture denied equal opportunity in life with the elder brother. So it came to pass that the upper reaches of the second estate in the social and industrial Virginia of that time merged into the highest class.
At the bottom of the scale, of course, came the poverty-stricken whites. In eastern Virginia this was the class known as the "poor whites"; and it was more distinct than either of the two classes above it. These "poor whites " lived in squalor, and without the aspirations or virtues of the superior orders. They carried to the extreme the examples of
1  Fithian to Peck, Aug. 12,1774; Fithian, 286-88; and see Profes-sor Tucker's searching analysis in Tucker, i, 17-22; also see Lee, in Ford: P. on 0., 296-97. As to a genuinely aristocratic group, the New York patroons were, perhaps, the most distinct in the country.
2  Wertenbaker: P. and P., 14-20; also Va. Mag. Hist, and Biog., xviii, 339-48.